MARSHAL   NEY
Before any decision had been arrived at, however,
Kleber was ordered to reduce Mayence, and the burly
Alsatian, doomed to the comparative idleness of a siege,
puckered his face and broke down like a schoolgirl.
Ney, as usual, was soon on the look-out for openings
to distinguish himself, and on December loth his efforts
for the first time ended disastrously. He planned a
combined attack, with foot and dragoons, upon an
Austrian outwork, a stroke in the spirit of the Sambre-
et-Meuse, to use his own expression. The ground was
frozen and he saw that the horses were well roughed, to
avoid slipping; then, as the infantry launched a shadow
attack in front, he made his way -with the mounted
troops to the rear of the position.
But there they encountered an unexpected obstacle
in the shape of a ditch. While the others drew rein to
consider Ney spurred across it, plunging among the
Austrians single-handed, and then followed a few sharp.
moments of consummate sword-play by which he
avoided capture. Rounding his horse's head he again
took the ditch when a bullet, fired from the outwork,
penetrated his arm. Medical examination pronounced
that the limb need not be sacrificed, but Ney developed
a high fever and gibbered like a madman at the approach
of the surgeon. His temperament was not suited to
failure and sick-bed service.
At last a truly desperate remedy was adopted. A
number of village girls and their swains, with musical
instruments, were assembled by Kleber, who formed the
opinion that the soothing measure of a dance might
succeed where medicine had failed in driving away the
delirium. He then proceeded to lead his band of rustics
in dancing the farandole round Ney's bedside, capering
and disporting his huge frame like a clumsy giant. Such
a sight must have been sufficient to kill or cure any man,
and in Ney's case it brought recovery.
But his time of convalescence was clouded by de-
pression, in spite of the talk that he was soon to be
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